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unbewitching as therapy 


JEANNE FAVRET-SAADA — Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes (Verne Section) 
translated by Catherine Cullen 


With one notable exception — a curious book by Sebald — Anglo-Saxon anthropological lit- 
erature refers to European rural witchcraft as dead and buried: hence Mair, Evans-Pritchard, 
Douglas, Marwick, Thomas (to cite but a few) talk about it in the past. 1 Indeed, Marwick goes 
as far as to declare that "we," "in modern society," know witches only through "myths and 
fairy tales," since they have long become part of our "fantasy world." In other words, witches 
today have no social reality. Does this mean that European peasants from the south, the west 
and sometimes the east of France, who still attest to witchcraft are neither part of modern so- 
ciety nor of the "we"? What allows Marwick to imply that when the trials for witchcraft crimes 
ceased at the beginning of the 1 8th century, the ancient beliefs of the popular classes simply 
vanished, like dew in the sun? And having stated that "within the past three hundred years . . ., 
our emancipation . . . from the widespread belief in witchcraft has been achieved," Marwick 
notes that if the term witchcraft is used today, it is being misused. According to him, then, the 
idea that witchcraft never disappeared from "our" society, but has been leading an under- 
ground life since the 16th century, is merely a "belief," that is to say, an error: "this belief is 
debatable" he concludes, without any supporting arguments. Marwick probably had in mind 
the famous British "covens," an urban practice which certainly cannot be compared with rural 
witchcraft. 2 But this does not give him the right to eliminate the latter in a few words. To say 
that rural witchcraft has disappeared from Europe is factually wrong, as can be shown by the 
reports of episcopal visits in the 18th century as well as by those of the prefects, some criminal 
archives, and the writings of folklorists in the 19th century; and lastly, in the 20th century, by 
the press (in the French countryside, murders of presumed witches and trials of unbewitchers 
are frequently reported) and the few European ethnographic works dedicated to witchcraft. 3 

This negation in Anglo-Saxon anthropological literature 4 of a so widely attested social fact is 
always accompanied by considerations of the distance that "we" are supposed to have covered 


Contrary to the view in Anglo-Saxon social anthropology that European rural 
witchcraft has disappeared , / show that it still exists and thrives in many places. 
On the basis of fieldwork in the Bocage of western France ( 1 968- 1971), I develop 
an analysis of witchcraft as a symbolic system producing specific social and psy- 
chological effects. Under the cover of ritual activity , an unbewitcher embarks on 
a therapy aimed at helping bewitched farmers handle indirect violence. The be- 
witched farmer also receives invisible therapeutic support from his wife. The be- 
witched farmer has been unable to handle both the legally permitted violence 
against his relatives enabling him to accede to the status of head of farm , and the 
aggressiveness necessary to become a successful entrepreneur. Thus witchcraft ac- 
cusations against "neighbors" (with whom nothing is at stake), as opposed to rel- 
atives (with whom hatreds and conflicts are endemic) are not to be seen as a social 
strain-gauge. Bocage witchcraft, like all therapies , should be classified under a 
new category of remedial institutions, [witchcraft, France (Bocage), therapy, agri- 
culture, women, conflict, ritual ] 
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with regard to witchcraft. Thus, since it is no longer a part of our experience and therefore 
escapes our immediate understanding, we, who possess a "European mind," have to make a 
detour via the social sciences in order to be able to represent it. 5 Or again, witchcraft is only 
encountered in ethnographic accounts, in those "small scale societies . . . who have little ac- 
quaintance with modern science" and therefore "an inadequate medical knowledge." Witch- 
craft being the medicine of ignorant people, we, educated and correctly medicalized Europe- 
ans, have no reason to use it. 6 

Relying on my fieldwork, I would like to show that witchcraft not only exists today in the 
French countryside, but that it constitutes a symbolic device (something different and more than 
a set of false propositions) that produces specific therapeutic effects. The extraordinary efficacy 
of witchcraft cures doubtless explains why it flourishes in rural zones despite the authority of 
established therapies. 


I 

In 1 968-1 971,1 did fieldwork in the northwest of France, in a region I named vaguely "West- 
ern France Bocage" (raised hedge country) to protect it from the inquisitiveness of the media, 
which is very strong in France for anything regarding witchcraft. 7 

A still important part of the population (45 percent) lives on small family farms, and practices 
the classic combination of mixed farming (grazing lands, cereals, fodder plantation, apple trees 
for cider) and cattle breeding (milk-cows, oxen, calves, and pigs). Most farmers possess only a 
part of the lands they exploit, renting the rest from owners, often the small nobility. The cus- 
tomary rules of inheritance are considered by jurists to be "egalitarian," which simply means 
that they contain no inegalitarian principle: elder children do not have any particular rights. In 
reality, however, certain heirs are less equal than others, since women never receive an im- 
portant part of their inheritance, and the male successor to a farm, the one who "takes over" 
the farm and who is called the reprenant (literally, the "overtaker"), enjoys considerable ad- 
vantages over his brothers, as will be seen later. The management of the farm is progressively 
handed over to him by his ageing father, who sells him his machines and animals: thus old 
farmers acquire independent means enabling them to retire in the village. 

The farms are occupied by nuclear families, that is to say the farmer couple and their un- 
married children. The young people work without pay on the paternal farm for about 1 0 years 
and are given settling and marriage donations when they start up their own farm and family. 
The parents establish and dower a first child, and align any subsequent donations on that basis. 
But this principle of equity is subject to an infinite number of manipulations, since the parents 
take into account many parameters that are not included in any objective evaluation: for ex- 
ample, they subtract the cost of education or medical expenses, they add the number of years 
of free work, and so on. The ways of calculating these donations, as well as, later on, the re- 
spective shares of the inheritance, are a permanent source of jealousy and sometimes hatred 
among the children, especially between brothers. In the case of girls, the calculation is even 
more approximate, unless they marry a farmer who demands a minimum of equity in their 
name. 

The farms are dispersed in the countryside, or grouped by twos and threes in tiny hamlets. 
The villages, called bourgs , are inhabited by retired farmers, artisans, shopkeepers and some 
lower civil servants (like the postman or the teacher): they come under the name of bourgeois. 
The rather loose urban tissue consists of roughly one small town every 50 miles, and the pro- 
vincial capital. 

During the week, the farmers are isolated. They leave the farm for absolutely necessary 
professional reasons, and see only those "neighbors" with whom they have a relationship of 
mutual aid or business (note that in the Bocage the notion of "neighbor" is an elastic category, 
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which does not really correspond to the topographical reality). On Sunday morning, the fami- 
lies go into the "bourg": after mass, the husbands play cards in the cafe while their wives shop 
and the children play in the square. Toward the beginning of the afternoon, the farmers ex- 
change visits with their parents and friends, then go home to look after the animals. 

In this context, social relationships are such a luxury that one thinks twice before breaking 
them: the frequent occasions for family conflict are neutralized as much as possible; relation- 
ships between neighbors and those of mutual aid are strictly regulated. Generally, open aggres- 
sion is forbidden: a violent child is soon declared "mad" and sent for evaluation at the local 
psychiatric hospital; a man is not allowed to fight except when drunk; and as for a woman, the 
question is not even posed. 

The people of the Bocage are conservative in politics as well as in religion. All the farmers 
are baptized, receive first communion, are buried by the church, and they almost all go to 
church every Sunday. Yet they are anticlerical catholics, since they consider most priests to be 
"unbelievers": "unbelievers" in the traditional religion (they suddenly impose conciliary in- 
novations that make no sense to the parishioners); "unbelievers" in the historic reality of the 
local healer saints; "unbelievers" in the superiority, the "force" of the parish Virgin and the 
most recently canonized local saint (Therese of Lisieux); and lastly, "unbelievers" in witchcraft, 
since they even refuse to bless the farms of those who complain of being bewitched. 

An "unbelieving" priest wears lay clothes, speeds along in his small car, condemns "super- 
stitions" wholesale (he even sends the bewitched to the psychiatric hospital as if he were a 
delirious person), preaches against drugs (no one would think of taking them), and advocates 
an "enlightened faith." Whatever his social origin, he identifies with urban values and repre- 
sents the party of Enlightenment along with the schoolmaster and the doctor . 8 A "believing" 
priest — and there are still a few left — is born on a farm and only feels at home with other peas- 
ants. He wears a patched-up cassock, walks around the village reading his Latin breviary, 
agrees to sing the Dies Irae during funerals, holds his alcohol when visiting a family, venerates 
the popular saints and, lastly, agrees to bless farmers and their belongings. 

In their general statements on witchcraft, the people of the Bocage imply that any human 
being can be victim of a witch whatever the person's sex, age, profession or matrimonial status. 
But their comments on particular cases contradict this . 9 Every time bewitched people were 
evoked in front of me, they were always rural people working on family concerns: in other 
words, a vast majority of farmers and a small minority of bourgeois artisans and shopkeepers. 
In fact, in the Bocage, I never heard of a bewitched person who belonged to any of the following 
categories: an inhabitant of the provincial capital; an unmarried, widowed or divorced person; 
a pensioner; a worker employed by a firm or administration; a shopkeeper or artisan in an 
enterprise that did not require family participation. 

Within the limits of this article, I shall talk only of farmers, although of course I have in mind 
the bewitched as a whole. I would just like to point out that my information on witchcraft is 
entirely based on the bewitched themselves and unbewitchers. Indeed, the supposed witches 
never talk spontaneously; if they are questioned on the subject, they support the official dis- 
course, which considers witchcraft to be the superstition of backward people, and are content 
to disqualify the sayings of their accusers. 

Witchcraft is invoked in private (since in public it is disavowed) when a farm becomes caught 
in a state of permanent crisis. The misfortunes that occur repeatedly and without reason on the 
farm are then called "spells": animals and people become sterile, fall ill or die, cows abort or 
lose their milk, plantations rot or dry, buildings burn or collapse, machines break down, and 
sales drop drastically. However often the farmers seek the advice of specialists (such as doctors, 
vets, mechanics), they are told their difficulties are incomprehensible. 

All these misfortunes are seen as a loss of "force" in the man, the head of the farm and family. 
The term "force" refers both to elements in the bioeconomic potential of the farmer (the size 
of the land and operating assets, the number of family hands, the health and fecundity of the 
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animals and people, the fertility of the land and so on), as well as the psychological abilities 
necessary for him to be able to use or increase this potential (his aptitude to overcome diffi- 
culties, to master hazards, to succeed in tricky transactions). The ritual announcement of be- 
witchment is addressed to the head of the farm and family and to him alone: "Does anyone, 
by chance, wish you ill?" He is the only one to be called bewitched even if he is not personally 
suffering from anything. Cows, beets, tractors, children, pigstyes, wife and garden are never 
hurt for their own sake but because of their relationship with the head of the farm and family, 
because they are his crops, his animals, his machines, his family. In short, his possessions. In 
principle, bewitchment affects him first by right — as the title holder of capacities pertaining to 
an owner — and only subsequently as a psychological subject — a private person with his bio- 
graphic peculiarities, his stock of traumas and intrapsychic conflicts. 

It is presumed that a witch is "draining the force" from a farmer whose farm is affected by 
repeated misfortunes. (It is very likely that no one in the Bocage throws spells, which does not 
prevent people from being hit by them.) The witch is also head of a farm and family. Close, but 
not related to the bewitched, he is supposed to want to drain the normal or vital "force" of the 
bewitched, that is to say, the latter's capacity to produce, reproduce and survive. The witch is 
attributed an "abnormal force," always evil, which he is supposed to use by praticing precise 
rituals, or through the ordinary means of communication — looking, speaking, and touching. 
Just as the possessions of a bewitched head of a farm and family suffer from the spell cast on 
their owner, so the possessions of the witch head of farm and family benefit from the spell cast 
by their owner. Just as everything included under the name of the victim is labeled "be- 
witched," so everything included under the name of the aggressor is labeled "witch." The "ab- 
normal force" of the witch, draining the normal "force" of his victim makes the farms function 
like two communicating vessels: as one fills up with riches, health and life, the other empties 
out to the point of ruin or death. 

Since any contact with the witch (as well as with his family) is disastrous, the bewitched has 
no choice but to go and ask for the help of a professional magician, the desorceleur or unbe- 
witcher, who also possesses an "abnormal force" beneficial to his client and detrimental to the 
latter's aggressor . 10 His activity as a magician is known only to his clients, for he is always in 
danger of being charged with fraud or the illegal practice of medicine. Often, he maintains 
another profession for the sake of appearances, as a farmer or an artisan. Each unbewitcher has 
his own methods of unbewitching, his own ways of doing and speaking, which have been 
perfected over years of solitary practice. These are based on both the teachings of his initiator, 
if he had one, and any small number of "books" he happens to have come across. 

In a witchcraft crisis, the unbewitcher's work is supposed to consist of "sending the spell 
back to the witch." He does not and will never know the witch's family, as he always lives 
some distance from his clients and knows nothing of their history or their network of relations. 
He is supposed to gather up his "force" with a ritual which has a real, immediate effect, and 
the aim of which is to punish the witch in absentia, to annihilate his "force" and, simulta- 
neously, to enable the bewitched to recover his bioeconomic potential. 

While I was in the field, however, I was struck by the minor role played by this ritual in the 
unbewitching process. Whatever the magician may claim, he does, and makes his clients do, 
a great number of other things to reduce the crisis. The sum of these actions is equivalent to a 
therapy of the farmer family collective (for unbewitching deals jointly with all the members of 
a farmer family), a process of psychological change that develops over several months. I shall 
demonstrate this on the basis of the witchcraft narratives I was able to collect and analyze . 11 


II 

As long as I myself had not participated in unbewitching sessions but had merely asked ques- 
tions of the supporters of witchcraft, they would answer with stories, the content of which 
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would change according to the position they thought I occupied; this, then, is where the "the- 
ory" or the "native representations" of witchcraft are to be sought. There are two types of sto- 
ries, and each one follows precise rules of utterance. We will call the first kind "typical," and 
the second "unfinished." 

The narrators of typical stories are by definition "believers," people who acknowledge their 
belief in spells; either they personally, or someone close to them, have been confronted by 
spells. They are willing to talk to confirmed "believers" or to strangers of good will whose 
position they wish to evaluate (such as an ethnographer, for example), but never to confirmed 
"unbelievers." These stories, presented as true, as experienced, give a simple and uniform out- 
line of a witchcraft crisis, which is why I call them "typical." 

In recounting an unbewitching, typical stories omit the methods used in identifying a witch, 
but they always describe the ritual aimed at overcoming him, the great scene of the magical 
clash. In the presence of the bewitched family alone, the unbewitcher boils an ox's heart rep- 
resenting the absent witch, pierces it with a thousand pins, challenges the accused witch, and 
appears to be withstanding a ruthless fight against him; or else, he fries some coarse grey salt 
in a white hot pan. All the versions of a typical story claim, without any ambiguity, that this 
ritual clash has an actual, immediate effect on the witch, despite his absence from the farm on 
which the magician is operating: the witch writhes in pain as if he were covered with stings or 
burns; indeed, his body's violent reaction is but the beginning of a series of incomprehensible, 
repeated misfortunes, comparable in kind and seriousness to those suffered by the bewitched. 

Nothing in these stories enables one to interpret unbewitching as a "cure," to infer any ther- 
apeutic action on the part of the magician with regard to the bewitched, who plays no role in 
setting up the ritual, and whose silent presence is hardly mentioned. Only the unbewitcher, 
who is portrayed alone, occupies center stage as he fights against an invisible witch, trembling, 
sweating, falling. It is indeed never said, nor even suggested that the bewitched benefit thera- 
peutically from this show. The repetition of misfortunes may have stopped, yet they have not 
accomplished any personal development, but have merely moved from their initial position as 
passive victims to the final position of victors by proxy. So far, it is as if their only commitment, 
in these stories, is to have sought an unbewitcher. 

In short, typical stories can be summarized as a brilliant demonstration of magical efficacy, 
for their aim is to combine the two assertions basic to witchcraft thinking: "spells are true," 
and "unbewitching works." 

What about when "it doesn't work"? Or is not enough? In dealing with total failure, relative 
failure or success, a success that is long in coming, witchcraft discourse provides a second type 
of story, by definition incomplete, since the witchraft crisis is still unresolved. Previous failures 
or half-successes can safely be evoked only by partners in a new unbewitching attempt. (Each 
time these stories were told to me, it was because the narrators took me for a possible unbe- 
witcher). 

When the story is told by an unbewitcher, he addresses it to new clients and uses this kind 
of story as an example to teach them, in an indirect way, essential notions about the conditions 
of their salvation. When the story is told by a bewitched, he addresses it to his new unbewitcher, 
whom he hopes has more "force" than the last one, and that it will finally "work." Since the 
magician needs to know exactly what has been tried until now, these stories by the bewitched 
contain many details on unbewitching. 

The great scene of the magical clash plays but a small role, since the ritual did not produce 
a decisive effect. But its preliminaries and sequels, hardly mentioned in typical stories, are told 
in detail. Also, these stories contain many references to the complex relationship, very involved 
at certain phases, between the magician and his clients — a relationship that clearly lasts much 
longer than the ritual and involves much more than a relationship between a producer of a 
show and its consumer. 
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From the moment he meets his new clients, the first task of the unbewitcher is to ascertain 
his diagnosis, through the following questions: Is it a case of witchcraft? If it is, how serious is 
it: are the farmers "caught to the death"? How many witches seem to be implied? Who are 
they? How long have they been "doing it"? What are their motives? Five or six full nights of 
unrelenting work will be necessary to establish a diagnosis. 

The first step is to embark on a meticulous visit around the farm, that is to say the house, 
room by room, then the farm buildings, stables, pigstyes, henhouses and sheds, with special 
attention given to thresholds and openings; followed by a walk around the fields; then, the 
animals are examined, one by one, as well as the farm machinery, the car. At various places 
during this visit, spectacular incidents temporarily interrupt the round: the unbewitcher stag- 
gers or collapses, he seems to be receiving violent blows from invisible enemies. As he mea- 
sures their "force" through his own body, he doubles over, stands up again and, in a tense 
voice, comments on his state: "Ha! He's a bad one, he is! I don't know if I'm gonna get him 
[the witch]!" 

This is followed by an intense question and answer time during which the bewitched must 
ideally "tell him all," give a chronological account of their misfortunes, and for each episode, 
make a list of their acquaintances at the time. For the witches will necessarily be part of the 
habitual relationships of the bewitched couple: people they often meet, those they greet in the 
village, those they speak to, with whom they exchange mutual services, those who come to the 
farm. By definition, members of the nuclear family of the bewitched are excluded from the list, 
since they are considered an inseparable, unbreakable, joint unity. 

During this time, a certain number of crucial subjects are inevitably raised, especially con- 
cerning circumstances prior to the marriage (how did the couple choose each other? through 
the elimination of which rivals?), the judicial and financial conditions of the farmer's settlement 
(did he succeed his father? if so, was it during the father's lifetime or after his death? how was 
this succession settled between the brothers?), and the present situation of the farm (is it excep- 
tionally burdened by debts? who are the creditors? the bank? the parents? private lenders? who 
are they? how did they, and do they get on with them?). Thus the way in which the bewitched 
see their own plight is inevitably modified: following a question or a comment of the unbew- 
itcher, a whole part of their life is offered to reinterpretation, forgotten incidents are remem- 
bered, or one occurrence is linked to another. Little by little the protagonists negotiate a bal- 
anced and coherent version of the case, and the outright accusation of one or two witches. But 
to have to go over the founding facts of the farm and family, to bring them out openly in front 
of a stranger, to reveal financial secrets that are normally well concealed, involves the consul- 
tants in a very close relationship with the unbewitcher. 

According to the typical stories, an unbewitchment is complete when the magician ends his 
struggle against the invisible witch with the peremptory announcement: "He who did it to you 
will not do it again!" Incomplete stories, on the other hand, speak of a continuation of the 
session, around the family table, in front of a steaming coffee pot and a bottle of the local 
brandy. Now that the unbewitcher is done with his ritual work, he prescribes a series of urgent 
measures destined to "help it," exemplifying the prescription with accounts from his past ex- 
perience. This narrative activity on the part of the magician is aimed at driving home the notion 
that, if the bewitched wish to recover their productive and reproductive potential, they must 
take on certain responsibilities and adopt specific behavior patterns, without which there can 
be no change. A number of stories attribute the failure of the ritual to lapses on the part of the 
clients, who did not execute the planned measures with all the required determination. 

The driving principle is "everything must be clenched," and thus a generalized state of en- 
closure is sought. Witchcraft thinking considers the bewitched farm and the family exploiting 
it as a single surface, exposed to breaking in by the witches. In order to protect this surface, two 
kinds of barriers must be put up — the first, to prevent material access, consists of ordinary, 
visible barriers, closed fences and locked doors; the second, to oppose the "force," consists of 
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invisible or hidden magical barriers, blessed medals, salt and water. Each element of the farm 
will be enclosed in all possible ways. Thus for the car; medals of Saint Benedict must be placed 
in it and the hood sprinkled with holy water; it must be parked, with its doors locked in a 
padlocked garage; when the driver takes the wheel, he will have, pinned to his undershirt, a 
protective sachet and blessed salt in his pockets. For the elements that are naturally difficult to 
"clench," for example, the fields and the grazing animals, isolation plans (one "goes around" 
the areas throwing blessed salt) will be combined with sealing plans (filling openings 12 with 
magical ingredients). These operations are to be repeated at precise dates (specific periods in 
the calendar said to be ill-omened), at the crucial moments of the productive-reproductive 
cycle (before sowing, calving, deliveries and so on) and, in normal times, at the slightest warn- 
ing, that is to say, in every case of potential or real contact with the witches. 

Theoretically, any contact with witches must be avoided: do not approach them, do not 
speak to them, do not touch them ("never accept a handshake"), do not touch anything they've 
touched . 13 Unavoidable contacts must be neutralized. If a witch speaks to you and you have 
to answer, simply repeat his last words; if he looks at you, do not lower your eyes; if he takes 
the initiative of entering your house, "salt his arse," throw blessed salt on his back. 

One could go on and on listing the prescriptions to be respected after the famous scene of 
the ritual clash. Incomplete narratives of the bewitched mention dozens of them and ramble, 
not without some complacency, on the perfect way in which they carried out the plan, any 
responsibility for its failure being attributed to the unbewitcher's lack of "force." 

To observe so many rules inevitably entails a change of lifestyle. The days are henceforth 
punctuated by ritual practices, which occupy the bewitched for a total of several hours; the 
thoughts and conversations center around the behavior to be adopted in a particular event. In 
short, the bewitched gradually exchange a passive position, in which they were resigned to 
repeated misfortune, for a hyperactive one, training themselves to do what must be done when 
it must be done. 

The prescriptions are presented as simple measures of self-defense, but they all have an ag- 
gressive dimension which, although hardly mentioned, is yet very present. Thus the prayers, 
possibly addressed to a "merciful God," contain a formal accusation against the witches, and 
a demand for their punishment according to the law of the talion. Saint Benedict's "force," 
concentrated in his blessed medals, protects the thresholds of buildings, but is also supposed 
to make any witch who would try to cross them step back, or deal him such a blow that he will 
stop short. The sachets that the bewitched should never be without are filled with protections 
(for example, a piece of Easter candle), but also "sharp points, those that prick." Even if in most 
cases the receiver of this metaphorical aggression may not know about it, the sender cannot 
completely ignore having commited it, and this necessarily produces some kind of psychic 
change in him. 

In a region where nothing is "clenched" because thefts and murders are extremely rare (the 
lowest rate in France), where animals graze in open air at all seasons, where the farm buildings 
are only protected from the wind, where houses are only symbolically locked (it is the custom 
to put the key in the abandoned bread oven), suddenly to erect ordinary, visible barriers is to 
inflict on one's acquaintances a characteristic affront; it means one considers them to be 
thieves. The prescriptions to avoid or neutralize inevitable contacts are also equivalent to in- 
sults: an habitual acquaintance, a neighbor, a friend, suddenly sees himself rejected in a thou- 
sand different ways. He is no longer greeted; he is no longer replied to, except through the 
repetition of his last words; he is no longer allowed to do any services and is not returned any; 
he is stared at unblinkingly until he lowers his eyes; he is no longer allowed onto the farm; if 
he holds out his hand, it is silently refused. To erect ordinary barriers is therefore silently to 
commit acts of aggression, which replace any long speech. Such acts, one can fairly presume, 
decisively change both the relationships within a circle of acquaintances and the psychological 
positions of the protagonists. 
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The application of all these measures demands a certain amount of time. Even longer still is 
the time necessary to ensure that "it works": the family and farm of the witch are "caught" in 
a spiral of misfortunes while the family and farm of the bewitched are "uncaught," that is, have 
recovered the totality of their bioeconomic potential. Of course, the most obvious signs of be- 
witchment rapidly disappear after the great scene of the magical clash (as is most often the 
case), but the success of an unbewitchment can only be evaluated after several months: a com- 
plete crop cycle, the complete gestation of both animals and humans, a full accountacy period, 
and so on. 

During this trial period, the bewitched, already involved in a tremendous activity of aggres- 
sive noncommunication with the witches, must also make a great effort in the art of observation. 
They scrutinize every morsel of information coming from the witch's farm, the slightest mishap, 
and excitedly compare the changes, however minute, that occur on one or another of the farms. 
They then discuss them with the unbewitcher. For the latter does not seem to consider that his 
work is done after the ritual. Day and night on the lookout, he observes the "forces" that still 
threaten his clients and which "work on" his own body; sometimes, he arrives on the farm 
unexpectedly, because he has "seen" the witch attempt a magical retort. Thus, months after 
the scene summarizing the unbewitching in the typical stories, the unbewitcher does not con- 
sider himself demobilized. Even when the crisis really can be said to be over, he will remain 
forever the warranty of the "normality" of the farm and his clients, who will come back to 
consult him at the least hint that there is "something abnormal." 

Contrary to typical stories, which are as short as videoclips and merely advertise witchcraft 
ideology in a dramatized form, the interminable incomplete stories thus give a mass of real 
information on the function of the unbewitcher, his activity, the results one can expect from 
him and the way he goes about producing them. 14 Only these stories enable one to understand 
the mechanisms of "symbolic efficacy" or, to use Bocage terms, the reality of the unbewitcher's 
action: "to send back the spell to the witch." The unbewitcher uses his ritual, his stories, and 
the enormous quantity of prescriptions he gives to the bewitched to constitute a collection of 
aggressive messages they must transmit to the witch. When "it works" (as is most often the 
case), it is because the accused — equally caught in the witchcraft discourse and practices — 
expects to undergo the effects of unbewitching as soon as he knows himself to be designated 
as the culprit. When "it doesn't work," when the accused resists the effect of these aggressive 
messages, the bewitched go out to seek another unbewitcher, who will find another, more frag- 
ile culprit — or who will know how to direct, through the bewitched, exactly the kind of mes- 
sages that will cause the presumed witch to break down. 

Thanks to incomplete stories, we can temporarily ignore the object of typical stories — the 
unbewitcher's actions on the witch — and characterize the unbewitcher's action on the be- 
witched. Whether his prescriptions are ritual practices (such as prayers) or simple plans of ac- 
tion (for example, never lower your eyes in front of a witch), their observance transforms a 
family lost in misfortunes into a small warrior band, always on the lookout for real or possible 
contacts with their witch. These messages (transmitted by the ritual, the stories and the pre- 
scriptions), and the methods used by the unbewitcher to teach these messages to his clients and 
help them to produce new ones, constitute a therapy of the family collective of farmers. 
Through the incomplete stories, some of its features can already be seen: 

1 . As in all therapies, it demands both a durable and committed relationship between the 
therapist and his clients. The establishment of this relationship is made possible by the shared 
conviction of the partners in the well-foundedness of unbewitching. Its continuation depends 
on the aptitude of the unbewitcher to keep his clients guessing, to ensure a regular flow be- 
tween the everyday drudgery of their lives and its simultaneous transposition into the epic reg- 
ister of witchcraft. Its success depends on his aptitude to reduce the repetition of misfortunes. 

2. This cure proceeds by suggestion, and not consciousness raising. At first, the bewitched 
thought that all they had to do was attend a ritual, but the unbewitcher involves them without 
their knowledge in a frenzied activity that will force them to change their lives. 
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3. Through prescriptions of self-defense and aggressive noncommunication, the unbe- 
witcher hopes to enable the bewitched to regain their "force" by teaching them how to wield 
indirect violence. (I would simply say "aggressivity" if I were not afraid that unbewitching 
could then be reduced to a method, among others, encouraging self-assertion. Later we will 
see that a certain amount of violence, legal but real, is required to constitute the contented 
farmer.) 

4. Contrary to what takes place in family therapies, unbewitching works exclusively on 
extra-family communication: that of the bewitched family with the witch family, the half-real, 
half-fictive basis for a story with many developments. 

5. Lastly, the bewitched family is treated, throughout the long, incomplete stories, as a joint 
group whose unity must not be questioned; they all suffer together from a lack of "force," none 
of them can be accused of being the witch of the other members of the family; they must over- 
come or perish together. 

Ill 

Despite this strongly asserted solidarity, which is indeed impressive for anyone who has 
known the bewitched, the fact remains that there is a profound inequality between the different 
members of the family, a fundamental asymmetry in their respective statuses. 

In the Bocage, remember, farm possessions both animate and inanimate have no ontological 
autonomy, they have no meaning in themselves, they are one (in French, elles font corps) with 
their possessor or, more precisely, they are part of the whole, of the body of the farmer. 

The French agricultural laws and rules in force at the end of the 1 960s did not deny this local 
concept. By imposing a system of a single management of farms, they defined the man — the 
head of the farm and family — as the unique owner of the family capital and labor, and distin- 
guished him from the set of family hands (in French, aides familiaux), composed of his wife and 
children of both sexes, even adults, who live on the farm. 15 Actually, any unmarried person, 
man or woman, if he or she has the agricultural means of production, can establish him- or 
herself and accede to the status of head of a farm, but the absence of a family (of an unpaid 
workforce) usually makes the existence of such farms very precarious. Marriage, on the other 
hand, introduces a basic difference in the status of men and women in agriculture: (1 ) Provided 
with the agricultural means of production, the man who marries remains the head of the farm. 
(2) Provided with the agricultural means of production, the woman who marries ceases to be 
the head of the farm, if she was the head before, or does not become so: it is her husband who 
automatically accedes to that status, even if he does not add to the joint estate any agricultural 
means of production, or if he comes from a different profession but wants to take up farming. 
Whatever the case, the married woman is a family hand, that is to say, subordinate, like her 
children, and she will remain so as long as her marriage lasts. Since divorce is practically non- 
existent in the countryside, because it would lead to the dismantling of the farms, a woman can 
only become (or become again, if she already had been before her marriage) the head of a farm 
after the death of her husband. 

In such a situation, in which the head of family is the possessor of the concern, one would 
expect him to play a crucial role in unbewitching: he would be the most determined in seeking 
progress and resolution. But this is not at all the case, as I was able to check at each unbe- 
witching which I attended. 16 Throughout the cure, his attitude can be characterized as one of 
passive resistance. Of course, like most people of the Bocage, he believes in spells, he is con- 
vinced of the necessity of being unbewitched, and he goes to the unbewitching sessions. But 
he is not over-zealous. His wife, on the other hand, instantly adheres completely to the pre- 
scriptions of the unbewitcher; she enthusiastically cooperates in the cure, and is ready to do 
anything to rescue the family community. 

The differential participation of the two sexes in unbewitching does not vary according to 
the personality of the bewitched, or the sex and the personality of the unbewitcher. It appears 
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with such regularity that it suggests the following hypothesis: unbewitching, a specific therapy 
of the family collective of farmers, can only reach its objective by playing on the social rela- 
tionships between the sexes. The aim is to restore to his position the head of farm and family — 
in French agriculture, always a man. Thus, the farmer is the preferential target of a therapy that 
must cure him (make him capable of handling indirect violence) without questioning too 
openly his honor as a man, a patron , a representative of the farm and family in the eyes of the 
local and national collectivity. 

Now, the very fact of seeking out an unbewitcher obliges him to concede some of this honor 
in two ways at least. Although it is the man who expresses the request in the name of the joint 
farm and family, the fact that he has come to this point is an implicit avowal of his inability to 
preserve the bioeconomic potential of his farm, and the necessity of temporarily divesting him- 
self of his statutory authority. Henceforth, the man will no longer be the sole master at home: 
the prescriptions of the unbewitcher will be the law in a limited but vital area, that of the mea- 
sures to be taken to ensure the survival of the farm. In addition, as representative of the farm 
and family, he should normally endorse the official discourse, which holds witchcraft in con- 
tempt. But since this official discourse has failed to explain his repeated misfortunes, and ra- 
tional means have not solved anything, the man has had to appeal to the theory of spells and 
their application — unbewitching. All the same, he does not want this to be known, and indeed, 
he would prefer not to know it himself. This is why, in sessions, he tends continually to mini- 
mize his wife's statements and punctuates the unbewitcher's utterances with reservations such 
as, "you shouldn't believe it all . . or "my wife (or my mother) would be the one to say that." 

For the wife, the situation is less uncomfortable; since she is irresponsible and powerless by 
principle, she is dispensed from having to admit any weakness or to hand over any of her 
power. But as she has no ideological honor to defend, she can openly acknowledge her belief 
in spells. In fact for her, the institutionalized crisis is often an opportunity to be doubly pro- 
moted. On the one hand, she accedes to a temporary equality with her husband: equality in 
misfortune and helplessness, common submission to the external rule of the unbewitcher. On 
the other hand, she is given, for the first time, a certain amount of authority for she now has a 
responsibility equal to that of her husband. It is her right and duty to think of the best ways of 
carrying out the plan of prescriptions. It is her right and her duty to take initiatives in these 
matters, to criticize the possible lapses on the part of her husband. In short, her right and duty 
to actively participate in the saving of the farm. Whence her immediate, eager support of the 
therapy. 

Similarly, obeying the unbewitcher's prescriptions turns out to be humiliating for the be- 
witched man. Some of the prescriptions are so coded as belonging to the typical behavior of 
the bewitched as to awaken the suspicion, even the general contempt of the collectivity, and 
deprive him of his role as a civilized, rational and pacific human being; for example, to repeat 
the last words of one's enemy, to "salt his ass" or "clench" everything. Moreover, these are 
hardly virile ways in which to manage conflict, to get even with one's enemies. 

Other prescriptions demand aptitudes and patterns of behavior unworthy of a man, the very 
ones that social relations between the sexes traditionally attribute to women. First, a whole part 
of the ritual work is strangely similar to domestic work, with its multitude of small tasks to be 
done over and over again — cutting up pieces of red cloth and sewing them together to make 
as many protective sachets as there are members of the family; collecting the ingredients re- 
quired to fill the sachets; undoing and putting back the sachets at each change of underwear; 
not forgetting to fill the pockets with blessed salt; placing under the beds, for the protection of 
sleepers, wooden planks covered with nails, plates filled with holy water in which wood coal 
floats, and remembering to renew the water when it has evaporated; storing provisions of holy 
water, if possible far from the parish in order to avoid the sarcasms of the parish priest; col- 
lecting Saint Benedict's medals without awakening the suspicions of the monks. Second, the 
measures of protection against the witches are of exactly the same nature as the ones usually 
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recommended to women in avoiding male violence: locking oneself up, avoiding contacts, not 
exposing oneself. In the inevitable encounters with witches, cunning, spying, the interpretation 
of behavior based on tiny clues, developing an intense, aggressive non-communication, all 
these are forms of indirect violence inherent to the socially repressed, the dominated, the 
women. Finally, the relationship of the bewitched to the unbewitcher consists in obeying him 
to the letter, and generally showing him the kind of submission usually expected from wives. 

So, now that the farm is shaken by a crisis that its patron has not been able to prevent, these 
womanly activities and competences, so looked down on, acquire a dignity, a nobility and 
above all, a vital usefulness. We see the women welcoming this new (though of course limited) 
autonomy and beginning to voice demands about the proper carrying out of the prescriptions. 
For example; from the end of the first session, the wife insists that the ingredients of the magical 
protection be collected immediately, without waiting for the next day. Or again; it is out of the 
question to place the farm work before the prayers; the presumed witch held out his hand to 
the husband — why did the latter accept the contact? why did he forget to touch the blessed salt 
which she had taken the trouble of putting in his pockets? why didn't he mentally recite his 
prayers? All the bewitched are over-zealous in practicing the rituals, but it is always due to the 
women, who make a point of honor in being infallible on the subject. It is not that they intend 
in this way to compete with the man, the head of the farm, but only to obey the unbewitcher 
for the good of the farm and the family. Since a supreme authority (which for the time being 
happens to be superior to that of the husband) commands; "Do this, do that," the women are 
never afraid of doing too much, or asking too much of their husbands. 

Astonished to have to go through this in order to reestablish his situation as the patron , 
shocked by the series of domestic-like tasks, the husband, of course, leaves most of the ritual 
work to his wife. If, for example, he goes with her to get holy water in the churches, he is usually 
content to wait for her in the car; at best, he stands guard. It is up to her fill the bottle, to take 
the risk of being berated by the priest. It is up to her to do the dirty work and the menial jobs. 
He does go with her, but it is she, the family help, who does the manual work. In this way, the 
man deprives himself of the psychological advantages of this ritual activity. While his wife ex- 
periences the minutest details of indirect violence, and feels the pleasurable effects of efficient 
action, the head of the farm is just there, doing the least he can, grumbling that nothing is chang- 
ing, without realizing that it is his wife who is acting all the time, and changing. 

Indeed, she undergoes a rapid transformation. Fears and inhibitions vanish, and she begins 
to display a tremendous energy, to become completely commited, to be inventive. After a few 
weeks, one could say that she has been unbewitched, if witchcraft thinking did not forbid one 
to consider her separately, as an individual. She is not afraid to accuse so and so, to denounce 
him or them in her magical protective prayers, to kill them in thought, to stare at them dreadfully 
if she meets them, to "salt their arse" if they enter the farm. And by extension, she acquires a 
new self-confidence in the management of ordinary relationships, in the resolution of everyday 
difficulties. 

At this point, another, longer phase begins, that of the real invisible therapeutic work on the 
part of the wife, at home, on her husband. For as soon as she starts to be active, she sets about 
activating the head of the farm, supported by the visits and comments of the unbewitcher. By 
applying his prescriptions with enthusiasm and accumulating visible benefits, she represents, 
in the eyes of her husband, the living model of therapeutic success; by constantly trying to 
familiarize him with indirect violence, by attempting in a thousand different ways to get him to 
accept it, she ends up by foiling his resistance and drawing him into the behavior required by 
the unbewitcher. After a few months, the husband begins to take pleasure in collecting the 
magical ingredients himself, pronouncing the prayers of aggressive defense, spying on the 
witch family, provoking the witch by silently staring at him. Of course, the husband sees noth- 
ing of this therapeutic activity of his wife's, since, once again, it does not go beyond the usual 
attribution and competences of women: taking care of and supporting members of the family, 
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looking for the best way to make them accept what will do them good. Indeed, as soon as the 
farm and family are free of the cycle of repeated misfortunes, the traditional relations between 
the sexes go back to what they should never have stopped being, and the crucial role of the 
woman in unbewitching will simply be forgotten. Whatever the speaker's sex, allusions to the 
time of the cure will see the couple as a undivided whole ("a big effort was made/' "we did 
everything that could be done"). 

Witchcraft therapy, therefore, has two phases: at first, it cures the woman in a direct way — 
for she immediately takes up the plan of actions proposed by the unbewitcher, and very quickly 
benefits from them; then, thanks to the work of the wife, it cures the husband. 

One word on what unbewitching shows about the position of women on farms. On farms 
that are not bewitched, where all is well, the wife is never the head of the farm along with her 
husband; she is a family help or a possession, though she is given the prestigious but illusory 
name of patronne (the feminine inflection of "boss"). Yet if the farm undergoes a crisis, she is 
caught by it too. If the boss is incapable of facing up to it, she cannot replace him, and become, 
for instance, the temporary head of farm. The example of unbewitching shows that she can at 
best look after him, work toward his cure. She spends an enormous amount of energy liberating 
forces for the good of the farm and its master. The therapeutic work of the farmer wife — a work 
invisible to those concerned — is part of her normal and necessary participation in domestic 
production, and constitutes family help , in the literal sense of the term. 


IV 

Thus a successful unbewitching implies the collaboration of two therapists: one, the unbe- 
witcher, is an official, paid specialist; the other, the farmer's wife, is an unofficial, unpaid, fam- 
ily help. The collaboration of the two, with their apparently so different statuses, poses a prob- 
lem: what feature unites them, and opposes them to a head of farm, the target of witchcraft 
therapy? 

Let us begin with the latter. In my experience, the bewitched (as indeed the witches) are 
always heads of family concerns, most often farmers, sometimes, but rarely, rural shopkeepers 
and artisans whose professional activity demands the unpaid work of their wives, if not of all 
their family (bakers, butchers, grocers, seedsmen, for example). The rule of single management 
in family concerns means that the heads are always men, the only ones to be considered "in- 
dividual producers" as much by the local culture as by the national one — in the Bocage, by 
common opinion and witchcraft theory; in France as a whole, by common opinion and the 
laws and rules regulating the functioning of these family concerns, by the National Accoun- 
tancy and economic theory (which oppose "producer" heads of families/concerns to "con- 
sumer" subordinate members of the family), or by the registry office (which designates the latter 
as "without a profession"). 

One can immediately see what opposes the heads of farms to their unofficial therapist: while 
the bewitched man always has the status of "individual producer" (in reality, family producer), 
his wife/therapist never has it. Whatever she does — whatever work she does, whatever service 
she renders to a farm threatened with extinction — the "producer" or "individual entrepreneur" 
will never be herself. 

As for the official therapists, the very fact that some unbewitchers are women enables one to 
say that, contrary to their clients, the magicians do not always have the status of "individual 
producer" (family producer). What is more, whether male or female, unbewitchers are what 
they are because of a vital crisis of one kind or another, often a series of deaths in their family. 
And in any case, unbewitchers of both sexes are more or less free of their family ties: either 
they no longer have a family, or they still have one but it is reduced (their spouse has died, their 
children have gone, or again they are independently settled). However, they must not be un- 
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married: to occupy a position of magician/therapist, one must have had family ties (have been 
married, have procreated) and have loosened them, at least partly. 

In the case of male unbewitchers, their professional activity is almost completely unrelated 
to the existence of a family. Even those who are farmers and who have the formal status of head 
of a farm are not family producers, because they have no family. So, they are individual pro- 
ducers in the strict sense. Those who are artisans or shopowners work in individual concerns 
involving no family collaboration (hairdresser, gelders, for example). Unbewitching is a con- 
straining occupation, requiring constant availability, especially at night; thus, as an unbe- 
witcher develops his clientele, he tends to keep his other profession only for the sake of ap- 
pearances, to protect himself from the police and the taxman. His main activity, unbewitching, 
does not require any family participation, no more than his henceforth fictive activity. 

In short, contrary to bewitched men, women therapists, both the unofficial ones (the wives 
of the entrepreneurs), or the official ones (the unbewitchers) never have the status of "individual 
producer" (family producer). The unbewitchers either have the status of "individual producer" 
(family producer) de jure but not de facto since they have no family, or they are individual 
producers in the strictest sense of the term, since they have no need for family work. 

When a crisis coded as witchcraft occurs on a farm, it is the "individual producer" who is 
hit, although he is the one who resists the measures aimed at saving him. In order to pull him 
through (almost in spite of himself and without his knowledge), the two therapists must not 
occupy the same status as his, that of "individual producer" — either they have never had it, or 
they no longer have it, even if they were forced to give it up. This is the price to pay for prac- 
ticing witchcraft therapy, for teaching the art of indirect violence to those heads of concerns/ 
families who are no good at it . 17 

The bewitched, of course, are not aware they lack anything to succeed, if not the "force" 
that their witch has taken from them. Concerning their professional activity, their complaint is 
summarized in two statements the stories keep exemplifying: "We've always had losses," and, 
"It's since I took over." 

In the context of agricultural work, the term "losses" refers indifferently to the following sit- 
uations: failing to produce, mismanaging the sale of products, spoiling the farming capital, los- 
ing one's land capital to a more cunning man. 

As is well known, in agriculture it is neither the nature nor the quality or quantity of work 
done that determines the farmer's remuneration, but the sale of the product. To earn a living, 
and a fortiori, to succeed, a farmer must therefore display two different kinds of competences: 
those of a producer and those of an entrepreneur. A conscientious farmer, an experienced 
breeder will have striven in vain if he cannot master the hazards of the market, if he does not 
know how to buy, sell, negotiate, or withstand the inevitable power relations with other people, 
firms and institutions. This is precisely the case of the bewitched who, despite the fact that they 
work like slaves, cannot stop having "losses." 

This leads to a first hypothesis on what witchcraft therapy treats: where producers are incap- 
able of occupying a position of "force" or mustering the aggressivity that makes an entrepre- 
neur, the unbewitcher leads him to it. (In this context of the psycho-sociology of the small con- 
cern, the term "aggressivity" is enough.) 

Settling down, "taking over," acquiring the formal signs of the status of farmer and giving 
oneself the material means to exercise this profession — in short, becoming head of a farm — 
supposes the rapid crossing of a series of dangerous gorges: in a few months, sometimes in a 
few weeks, a young man must manage a complete change in his situation, one to which he will 
be committed for the rest of his life . 18 

He rises to the status of head of farm from that of family help, subordinate, dependent. Al- 
though he has worked about ten years on the paternal farm, he has not received any salary and 
has no resources of his own. In order to settle down, he therefore depends entirely on his par- 
ents' donations, marriage dowry and settling dowries. Without owning or leasing any land, he 
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cannot sign up at the Chambre d'agriculture (chamber of agriculture at the town hall); without 
farm capital, money, livestock and machinery, he cannot exploit his lands. 

An important peculiarity of the agricultural profession, especially in an area like the Bocage 
where small farms predominate, is that a young man, a subordinate, an unmarried man, can 
only accede to the status of head of a farm and family to the detriment of all his close relatives, 
without exception: if he becomes an 'Individual producer," it is because he has inflicted on 
his ascendants and collaterals, as well as on his wife, a series of spoliations, eliminations, and 
appropriations; it is because, with regard to them, he has used a certain amount of violence — 
real, though legal and culturally permitted. I shall give an idea of this by describing the typical 
situation in which one of the sons takes over part of the paternal farm when he marries. 

1 . By becoming the head of a family, the young farmer acquires a work team, an unpaid 
workforce, devoid of professional status: his wife first, his children later. One can say, without 
exaggerating, that he exploits the work of his family hands, since he is the only one to be so- 
cially recognized as a "producer," he alone decides how to manage the concern, and he alone 
disposes of the income. Indeed, women and young men are abandoning the farms in great 
numbers precisely because they refuse this exploitation. 

2. A young farmer who takes over part of the paternal farm by adding to it a piece of rented 
land to complete his farm spends the 30 years or so of the coexistence of the generations nib- 
bling away his father's farming capital and lands. 

3. Whether he was chosen by his father or imposed his right to be the "overtaker," his 
settling implies the elimination of his brothers, henceforth obliged to go and settle elsewhere, 
on unfamiliar lands and in precarious conditions. The reprenant ("overtaker") does not have 
to seek lands on which to establish himself, and he benefits from the farming buildings and 
farm machinery already on the spot (partly received as donations, the rest being progressively 
bought from the parents at a low price). There is therefore a considerable disparity between the 
successor to the paternal farm and his brothers, which the interminable recalculations at the 
time of donations and inheritances will never blot out. 

4. Lastly, the systematic choice of a male successor excludes from the start unmarried 
women. Later, when it comes to sharing the inheritance, their part will be equal in principle 
(as the Civil code obliges), but they will not have total access to it, and perhaps not at all if, as 
is often the case, the reprenant does not have the means to pay the necessary sum to compen- 
sate them. 

In short, even in a region of combined land tenure such as the Bocage, where the lands to 
be leased are more numerous than the lands owned, the rule is that once a farming concern is 
constituted, it must stay as long as possible in the family. But it only allows for one successor 
who, playing on the social relationships between the sexes and generations on the one hand, 
and the power relations between brothers on the other, eliminates all his logically possible 
rivals and himself appropriates a good part of the family patrimony and labor. 

These considerations on the genesis of the "individual producer" in agriculture enable one 
to suggest a second hypothesis on what witchcraft therapy treats: in agriculture (as in artisan or 
commercial professions that demand a fusion between the family and the concern), "individual 
producers" are always men, as a result of a misuse of terms that is also a political misuse. Al- 
though they are given from the start full cultural permission to practice this kind of violence, 
all the "individual producers" do not necessarily have the psychological means to bear this 
series of spoliations, eliminations, and direct appropriations of the patrimony and labor of their 
relatives. Although "it is the custom" to succeed one's father, to eliminate one's brothers, to 
disinherit one's sisters, this can not be easily digested; the psychological cost of this kind of 
operation is high. 

One can then join together the two parts of the complaint of the bewitched and articulate 
the two clinical hypotheses it suggests: he who is not capable of perpetrating the series of vio- 
lences on his relatives that goes along with the settling, succession, and marriage of the head 
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of a family concern is, a fortiori, not capable of being aggressive toward strangers, non-parents, 
that is to say, economic partners, an attitude essential to an entrepreneur. 

V 

If one asks the Bocage people in which category of the population one finds witches, their 
answer is unanimous — "neighbors." When one examines their explanations of particular cases 
of unbewitchings, one finds the following: (1 ) The accused "neighbor" never lives very far (less 
than eight miles), although other neighbors are often topographically closer to the bewitched 
family. (2) The original (nuclear) families of the bewitched couple are excluded from the list of 
suspects, even when they live in their immediate neighborhood. (3) Among the topographical 
neighbors, the members of the enlarged family are rarely accused. When it is the case, it is a 
relative by marriage (for example, an uncle circumstantially called an outsider, "the aunt's 
man"), and at the worst he is accused of an unserious "small spell." (4) Among their "neigh- 
bors," farmers only accuse other farmers; shopowners and artisans accuse other shopowners 
and artisans of the same village. 

To accuse the "neighbors" is then equivalent to situating witches in certain zones of social 
proximity: neither too close — relatives — nor too far — strangers, members of another profes- 
sion. Too great a distance (topographic and social) is, in any case, excluded by the very concept 
of bewitching, which presupposes an habitual communication between partners. 

Having witnessed, during unbewitching sessions, the interminable negotiations over the 
identity of the culprit, I can add a few additional details. For a witch to be chosen from a list of 
topo-social "neighbors," the following additional conditions are necessary: the bewitched 
must not be in open conflict with the one whom he accuses; he must have a personally involved 
relationship with him (the best friend is a credible witch), but he must be able to tolerate the 
thought of making the other suffer, or even die. Thus, to the conditions of topographic and 
social proximity are added those of affective proximity: there again, neither too close nor too 
far. 

Lastly, when the bewitched come to consult for the first time, although they know witchcraft 
theory ("witches are neighbors"), they nevertheless imagine their witches to be members of 
their own family, often their brothers, sometimes their father. I have been able to ascertain on 
several occasions that the unbewitcher expects this, tries to discourage them from the start 
(even before they have suggested a name, he declares; "He who is doing it to you is not who 
you think") and continues to urge them to give up this idea, neglecting allusions to relatives, 
and stubbornly questioning them about non-related "neighbors." 

From the 1950s to 1970s, accusations of witchcraft interested anthropologists on the pretext 
that they enabled the identification of structural tensions in a given social group. The natives 
themselves were supposed to have a certain perception of such tensions. 19 The native statement 
on the existence of a witchcraft relationship (X accusing Y of making him ill through witchcraft) 
would in itself be false (X is indeed ill, but witchcraft has nothing to do with it), but it would 
indicate the existence of a real social relationship (Y is money-lender to X, or his co-spouse, or 
his maternal uncle and so on). This relationship, both strained and tense, and always problem- 
atic, would give rise to conflicts with no institutional solution, which witchcraft would then 
resolve. The native statements on the witchcraft relationship would thus also be utterances on 
the structural tensions in their society. 

Although these propositions may be valid for Africa, it has not been shown that in all societies 
with witchcraft the accusations necessarily refer to social relations considered the most prob- 
lematic. For it is yet to be proved, for each society, that its members produce two kinds of 
utterances that mutually confirm each other: one on witchcraft and the other on social dys- 
functioning. 

This correlation is not to be found in the Bocage. The utterance relative to witchcraft ("here, 
neighbors bewitch neighbors") is not accompanied by any comment on the particularly prob- 
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lematic aspects of neighborhood relationship. 20 Out of the context of witchcraft, statements 
relative to social dysfunctioning do not speak of this relationship as problematic. Indeed, they 
concentrate exclusively on "family hatreds," that is, the conflicts between potential successors 
of a farmer (the brothers and sometimes the husbands of sisters), which get worse as soon as 
succession is at stake: when one decides who will "take over," when one fixes the sum of the 
dowry and the settling donations, when the inheritance is shared. 

From the 1950s to the 1970s, those mechanics of social organization (otherwise called an- 
thropologists), considered witchcraft as a mistake that could only reveal a truth, that is, a social 
relationship. 21 The case of the Bocage shows that, even if one considers witchcraft as an error, 
at best it will only disclose a trap: the people of the Bocage accuse their "neighbors" in order 
to settle their "family hatreds." Perhaps then, one should once and for all stop worrying about 
the problem of true and false, and consider Bocage unbewitching as a remedial institution — a 
device destined to help certain people (heads of farms and families) to manage a step they have 
failed to take, a step most of them take without difficulty, since the legal and cultural authori- 
zations to do so, the methods teaching the norms, as well as the rites of passage lead them to 
it without hindrance. Perhaps also one should consider all therapies — "savage" and "Euro- 
pean," rural and urban, illiterate and scientific — whatever their claimed justification, as part of 
this general category of remedial institutions. 


notes 

’Sebald (1 978), Mair (1 969), Marwick (1 970), Douglas (1 970), Thomas (1 973). The book by Caro Baroja 
(1961 ) has been translated into English but its readers do not seem to have noticed the pages in which he 
reports the existence today of a local witchcraft in the Basque country. 

2 Marwick (1970:1 1 , 199): "With the exception of a few, self-conscious, artificial cults, witches and sor- 
cerers belong to modern man's fantasy-world." On the subject of these "artificial" cults (but one wonders 
what a "natural" cult would be), see, for example, Glass (1965). 

3 The way the materials are presented in Mair (1 969) and Douglas (1 970) is equivalent to an assertion of 
the same kind. Anthropologists, among others, tend to confuse the judicial prosecutions for witchcraft 
crimes in the 1 6th— 1 8th centuries (directed against the peasants but instigated and ended by the urban 
elites) with rural witchcraft as such (which existed independently from this movement of criminalization 
and decriminalization). When Marwick (1970:15) states that historic European witchcraft cannot be com- 
pared to the "normal, chronic belief-system of a non-literate society, but rather Ito the Oceanian and Af- 
rican] cult-movements," he must have the judicial prosecution in mind. For there is nothing that would 
impede a comparison between "savage" witchcraft and European rural withcraft, both being "normal" 
and "chronic." 

Concerning witchcraft, European and especially French anthropologists have other ideological obses- 
sions. I have dealt with this aspect in Favret-Saada (1 986, 1 987). 

5 Middleton and Winter (1963:1 ). This is another way of suggesting that rural people are not part of the 
"we" and can in no way represent the "European mind." Why this systematic exclusion? Is it in order to 
preserve the scientist from being contaminated by his "subject"? 

6 Mair (1969:9). 

7 The Bocage consists mainly of fields enclosed by tall, raised hedgerows. On my fieldwork experience, 
see Favret-Saada (1 977), and Favret-Saada and Contreras (1 981 ). 

8 Unfortunately for Mair's thesis, the Bocage people are unrestrained consumers of medical care, like all 
French people who get their medical expenses reimbursed by Social Security. 

9 I am indebted for this fruitful methodological principle to Marwick (1 970), although it does not lead to 
interpreting those statements as "a home-made strain-gauge," as we will see later. 

10 For reasons of simplicity and clarity, the unbewitchers mentioned in the text are male. About half the 
magicians, however, are women. 

"Sections II and III are a result of the work done in collaboration with J. Contreras, based on the material 
which I brought back from the field. I am solely responsible for the remaining parts. See Contreras and 
Favret-Saada, 1985a and 1985b. 

12 The term "opening" must be understood in a literal sense (the muzzles of animals, the thresholds of 
buildings, the entrances to roads) as well as in a metaphoric one (the sick organs of humans and beasts, the 
entire person of the bewitched). 

13 Or even better, burn any object that witches have touched — the bread they used to pick up for you at 
the baker's, a tool they borrowed and returned. 
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14 An analysis of the relation between the two types of accounts can be found in Contreras and Favret- 
Saada (1985b). 

15 According to local conception, the entire person (body included) of a family member is appropriated 
by the head of the family and farm, whereas according to the national conception it is only their capital 
and labor power. 

16 The following is based on my field experience (I was present at more than 200 unbewitching sessions), 
and on the analysis of 30 transcriptions of such sessions. 

17 A clinical hypothesis underlies my analysis: one has to have resolved this pathogenic confusion of 
family and enterprise (at least nowadays), to be able to cure. 

18 See Delphy (1976). 

19 See, for example, Marwick (1 970). 

20 As the particular statements confirm the general ones on this point, one cannot count on the Bocage 
witchcraft to provide anthropology with an example of the famous "social strain-gauge." 

21 In the literature, a confusion between several dual oppositions can be found: on the one hand, the true, 
the real, the observable (and here a confusion exists between the observable as empirically testifiable 
knowledge, and the observable as knowledge independent of indigenous statements), the act or the be- 
havior; and on the other hand, the erroneous, the imagined, the unobservable, the believed, the indigenous 
speech. Besides, nothing is more uncertain in these texts than the status of indigenous speech: sometimes 
it is classified as behavior (to accuse), and sometimes as false propositions (invoking witchcraft in order to 
explain illness). Speech activity — utterances — is left aside, and only the outcome of indigenous discourse 
remains, utterances that are improperly treated as propositions. Finally, the symbolic activity is reduced to 
the output of false propositions. 
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